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The Centre for Educational Research and Innovation of 
the Organisation for Economic and Cooperative Development (OECD) b.as 
as one of its priority activities the exploration for new strategies 
for equality of educational opportunity as part of the process of 
educational growth in the highly industrialized and technological 
societies of the OECD area. This activity is composed of an 
experimental and an analytical wing; this document discusses the 
latter. The analytical wing is concerned with the ^entire age group 
(and therefore the whole school- population) and with the alternative 
strategies for bringing about equality of educational opportunity. 
This paper is divided into two parts. Part I outlines the various 
approaches to the problem of equal educational opportunity and Part 
II examines the concept of recurrent education in more detail. An 
added purpose of this document is to outline the framework of thought 
and to state the questions to which later publications in the series 
will be addressed. (Author/CK) 
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The Centre for Educational Research and Innovation was 
established in June 1968 for an initial period of three years, 
with the help of a grant from the Ford Foundation which was 
later supplemented by a grant from the Shell Group of 
Companies. 

The main objectives of the Centre are as follows: 

- To promote and support the development of research 
activities in education and undertake such research 
activities where appropriate; 

- To promote and support pilot experiments with a view to 
introducing and testing innovations in educational 

systems; 

- To promote the development of co-operaVon between 
Mem ber countries in the field of educational resea .h 
and innovation. 

The Centre functions as part of the structure of the 
Organisation for Economic Co-operation and Development, 
under the responsibility of the Council of the Organisation and 
the Secretary-General. It is supervised by a Governing Board 
of independent personalities appointed by the Secretary- 
General, in their individual capacities. 



The Organisation for Economic Co-operation and Devel- 
opment (OECD), was set up under a Convention signed 
in Paris on 14th December, 1960, which provides that the 
OECD shall promote policies designed : 

— to achieve the highest sustainable economic growth 
and employment and a rising standard of living in 
Member countries, while maintaining financial sta- 
bility, and thus to contribute to the development of 
the world economy ; 

— to contribute to sound economic expansion in Member 
as well as non-member countries in the process of 
economic development ; 

— to contribute to the expansion of world trade on a 
multilateral, non-discriminatory basis in accordance 
with international obligations. 

The Members of OECD are Austria, Belgium, Canada, 
Denmark, Finland, France, the Federal Republic of Germany, 
Greece, Iceland, Ireland, Italy, Japan, Luxembourg, the 
Netherlands, Norway, Portugal, Spain, Sweden, Switzerland, 
Turkey, the United Kingdom and the United States. 
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PREFACE 



The idea that education can be an important means to equality 
in societies where men are born unequal is, and will remain, a power- 
ful one. It is probably this idea more than any other which explains 
the fact that, as societies grow richer, there is a rapidly accelerating 
demand for educational opportunities. Education comes to be seen by 
families and by the public at large as the key to the social mobility. 
Yet we are bound to admit, as we survey the educational scene after 
several decades of rapid educational growth, that the limits of education 
as a provider of equalit begin to become apparent. Today the picture 
that emerges is that of educational systems which reflect as much 
as they transform the existing social structures The competition for 
educational success appears to operate in favour of those already 
privileged by the circumstances of birth. Despite educational expendi- 
tures which have been growing nearly twice as fast as national wealth, 
there is a baffling failure to overcome; the starting handicaps of the 
socially disadvantaged, and the 1970s will undoubtedly see new ap- 
proaches to this fundamental problem. 

The idea that has failed is the one that starts with the proposition 
that equality is provided when equal facilities are provided. But what 
research shows is that the vicious circle of unequality starts very soon 
after birth, and is very hard to break in later years. By the time the 
child enters the main stream of education the dice are already loaded. 
This is why the idea of “compensatory” education, through which 
extra efforts are made in favour of disadvantaged children in the very 
early years of their lives, is gaining ground and leading to the rapid 
expansion of pre-primary education in many OECD countries. 

Already, however, it is evident that the expansion of pre-primary 
education can only be looked upon as one of the “strategies" for 
increasing equality of educational opportunity. First of all, its effects 
fade if they are not followed up in the later stages of the educational 
system. Secondly, there is a growing body of opinion that opportunities 
for the individual to use education to improve his position in society 
should not be the monopoly of youth, h motivation is so indispensable 
to success in education, why not provide educational opportunities in 
early adulthood when many individuals, having tested themselves out 
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in work, know more clearly what they want? A “recurrent” educa- 
tional system, in which educational opportunities are spread out over 
the life-pattern of the individual, is the response to this question that 
is now being discussed in some OECD countries. 

Thus, the notion that equality was to be sought through equal 
provision of resources now finds itself extended in two ways: first by 
the recognition that the “quality” of teaching is at stake, due to 
the fact that socially disadvantaged groups need new and different 
methods of teaching; and second, in the idea that a new way Gt relating 
the life pattern of the individual to the educational system is needed. 
These various “strategies” would, if implemented, be very costly in 
terms of resources. Some attempt to analyse their effectiveness in 
relation to the goal of equal opportunity is now indispensable, if educa- 
tion policies are to realistically reflect the contribution they can make 
to equality in modern, affluent societies. This is the aim of CERI's 
work on this subject. 

The report now issued, which was prepared by L. Emmerij assisted 
by D. Kallen and K. Antonsen, attempts to state the problem and 
provide a framework within which subsequent analysis will proceed. 
It is the first in a series which will analyse the various strategies 
available to policy-makers, leading to suggestions for new policies in 
the 1970s. 



J.R. Gass 

Director of the Centre 
for Educational Research and Innovation 
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GENERAL INTRODUCTION 



One cf the priority activities of the Centre for Educational Research 
and Innovation is to explore new strategies for equality of educational 
opportunity as part of the process of educational growth in the highly 
industrialized and technological societies of the OECD area. This activ- 
ity is composed of an analytical and of an experimental wing. 

The experimental wing is concerned with co-operation between 
ongoing educational programmes for socially disadvantaged populations 
in a certain number of OECD countries. These programmes usually 
concentrate on very specific and relatively small groups in the popu- 
lation, such as immigrant children and children living in slums. These 
groups could best be described as the conspicuously disadvantaged. 

The concrete programmes carried out under the experimental wing 
may be considered as laboratory experiments to explore changes in 
the learning function and the learning environment. Such experiments 
need to be evaluated in order to see how far their results can be 
applied more generally, how the processes they suggest are related to 
alternative ways for achieving the same results, and how the wider 
implications for the economy and for society in general may be brought 
into the picture. 

Thus, the analytical wing is concerned with the entire age group 
- and therefore with the whole school population - and with the alter- 
native strategies for bringing about equality of educational opportunity. 
Moreover, this part of the activity goes beyond the technical aspects 
of the problem, and dealswith decision-making structures and processes. 
It includes the exploration of the alternative educational futures which 
would result from the introduction of the different strategies to reach 
equal educational opportunity. 

The present paper is an attempt to pose the problem of equal 
educational opportunity in this wider context. In Part One it outlines 
the various approaches to the problem, and in Part Two examines the 
concept of recurrent education in more detail. Its purpose is to outline 
the framework of thought and to state the questions to which later 
publications in the series will be addressed. 

Particular emphasis is placed on the concept of recurrent educa- 
tion because it is the most general and recent of the strategies pro- 
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posed. The idea of recurrent education is based on the assumption 
that there are no rearons to limit the educational period to the early 
years of life, but that on the contrary, there are very strong arguments 
in favour of spreading out the formal educational period over later 
years of life. It should be clearly understood that recurrent education 
will apply to the post-compulsory levels of education (after a compul- 
sory school period of 10-12 years, according to the country situation). 
One could, for example, imagine that each individual would get at 
birth say, 16 educational tickets, each ticket being the equivalent of 
one year of schoolmg. Of these he would consume 10 or 12 years 
in a row, starting at age 6, whereas the remaining 6 or 4 educational 
tickets couid be consumed at any period of the individual's life. 



Part One 



STRATEGIES FOR EQUALIZING 
EDUCATIONAL OPPORTUNITY 



INTRODUCTION 
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The idea that all children should have the opportunity of being 
educated made its appearance only in the nineteenth century. The 
introduction of compulsory primary education was based upon two 
main concepts. The first held that individual freedom and happiness 
depended upon increased knowledge - a concept well in tune with the 
liberal ideas of the nineteenth century. The second, of a much more 
materialistic nature, viewed basic education as a necessity resulting 
from the industrial revolution. These two concepis have had, and 
continue to have, a major influence on educational policy, though 
nowadays they are expressed in different terms; we call them, respec- 
tively, equality of educational opportunity and investment in human 
capital. 

Equality of educational opportunity has been facilitated, in the first 
instance, by such measures as the abolition of school fees, the free 
distribution of textbooks and other teaching material, free meals and, 
often, free transport to and from schools. Many minor obstacles to 
an increasing participation of all social classes in education have thus 
been removed. A rationale of this policy was the belief that the spread 
of education would lead to a greater social mobility. In view of the 
growing occupational mobility consequent upon the industrial revolution, 
it was believed that increasing educational opportunity would lead to 
an increasing occupational opportunity. 

The human capital concept took on new life after World War II, 
when the heavy emphasis on economic growth, together with the 
profound changes in the economic and technological structures of soci- 
ety, produced corresponding shifts in the skill structure of the labour 
force. This evolution clearly called for corresponding changes in the 
educational system. In most cases, however, the changes which were 
brought about affected the scale rather than the structure, method 
or concept of education. It was a matter of adding to the system 
without interfering with the nature of the system itself. There is some 
evidence to support the view that financial constraints, caused by 
heavy investments in the economic and other social sectors, but also 
the predominantly quantitative approach to human capital investment, 
have led to a situation where the evolution of the educational system 
was severely limited in its possibilities for fundamental changes, and 
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only allowed to proceed on less expensive lines. Whatever fundamental 
changes in the structure and content of education have taken place 
have been due primarily to the pressure of social demand for educa- 
tion and to social objectives rather than those implicit in the human 
capital approach. The trend towards comprehensive education at the 
secondary level is a case in point. 



THJE PRESENT SITUATION 



The past twenty years have witnessed dramatic changes, in the 
scale of education at all levels. The demographic explosion, the greatly 
increased social demand for education engendered by a rise in 
personal incomes, shifts in the occupational structure and a changed 
attitude towards education, and lastly, emphasis on the economic 
benefits of education, all these factors have been instrumental in 
creating what has come to be called the educational explosion. But a 
careful analysis reveals that, in many cases, this tremendous expansion 
has had little effect on social disparities in educational participation. 
Although everyone is getting more in absolute terms, in relative terms 
the situation is much the same as before. On the basis of an OECD 
statistical survey* which reviews evidence from nineteen Member coun- 
tries, the situation may be summed up as follows: 

/') Considerable social selection takes place below the university level, 
especially at the secondary level. It favours the upper and middle 
classes, and thus creates a social differential in eligibility for 
higher education. Time trends show no tendency for this selection 
to lessen, except in countries where participation rates in primary 
and secondary education are exceptionally high. 

//') Young people from upper classes are highly over-represented in a 
statistical sense in higher education - over-represented that is, 
in relation to the proportion of the same classes in the total labour 
force. 

Hi) Young people from the middle classes are also over-represented 
among students, though less so than those from the upper classes; 
and young people from the lower classes are under-represented 
in the student body. 



* This evidence was presented to the recent OECD Conference on Policies for 
Educational Growth and will be published in a series presenting the Conference 
proceedings. 
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/V) Educational disparities, as measured by the! index of dissimilarity,* 
are slightly narrowing in the majo ~ r countries, but only very 
slightly. 

v) An increase in the participation rate pe L 00- active males of the 
age group 45-54** was observed for all sc-, ial d-sses, but the 
gain for the lowest class was appreciably smallt than that for 
the highest class - which suggests thc.i 1' -spar it es have been 
widening in the recent past. This concl no" s baser on the evi- 
dence of a few countries only. 

vi) Differences in participation in particular act- Jamie cisciplines by 
socio-economic category, though exhibitin g z leather uroad selection 
of academic fields by students of all classes, nhow 3 definite ten- 
dency by students to choose a field closely -related tc their social 
background. 

The limited scope of data on educational participation by social 
category does not allow for precise compar isons of social disparities 
between countries and over time, but the phenomenon is clearly 
universal. In almost every country reviewed, the opportunities for 
education are very great for children from the upper classes, 
good for those from the middle classes, and distinctly poor for 
those from the lower classes or with an agricultural background. 
The differences may be greater in some countries than in others, 
but, in most cases, the similarities are more marked than the 
dissimilarities. In short, social differences in educational partici- 
pation seem to be a pervasive and constant characteristic of edu- 
cational structures in all countries. What change has taken place 
has been gradual and has not so far appreciably altered the above 
picture. 

The differences are largely, though not exclusively, due to social 
differences in educational dchievement. These can be observed right 
from the beginning of the school career; indeed, there are fundamental 
differences in the amount and quality of education acquired in primary 
school. Investigations undertaken in the USA have suggested that: 

/) the deprived pupil needs 0.43 years of additional educational effort 
per year to catch up with the non-deprived pupil; 



* This index represents the total percentage of students or of the labour 
force which would have to shift to another socio-economic category to allow for 
equality of the two distributions. 

** Whereas the number of students from a given social group is normally 
known, the total age group of the same social group is rarely available. That is why 
we have chosen the age group 45-54 as giving a reasonably close approximation 
,or a comparison of students with a// young people of ths same age group, because 
persons in this age bracket are most likely to *^we children of university age. 

*** See, Analysis of Education for the Disadvantaged, Office of Programme 
Planning and Evaluation, U.S. Office of Education, Washington D.C., August 1967. 
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/'/') immediately after the end of compulsory schooling, the drop-out 

rate of deprived children begins to rise steeply, reach inf between 

15 and 30% for the 16-17 age group.* 

European data also show wide differences in drop-out rate accor- 
ding to social origin. 

To sum up, one can say that children from lower classes enter 
the educational system with a handicap which manifests itself first, in 
low levels of achievement, then, in high drop-out rates. These findings, 
which trace the causes of this situation back to early childhood, have 
resulted in the introduction of so-called compensatory educational 
programmes, which are discussed below. 

Social disparities in educational achievement are an important 
factor in the inequality of educational opportunity debate. Among the 
other factors it is necessary to mention motivation and the attitude of 
parents towards education. Inherited attitudes of certain social groups 
have undoubtedly played a most important role in slowing down the 
evolution towards social equality of education. The lack of motivation, 
and even prejudice, may keep talented children away from secondary 
and higher education; the influence of the home and the environment 
may be stronger than the latent desire of the individual for education. 
But if the result is abstention from formal education at this early stage, a 
change of attitude on the part of the individual may occur later, when 
his personality has matured and he develops an incentive. Hence the 
idea of “recurrent education”, which is discussed at some length in 
Part Two. 

It is clear that much still remains to be done if equality of educa- 
tional opportunity is to be achieved. The considerable rise in personal 
incomes, the massive expansion of enrolments, the removal of physical 
obstacles such as school fees, etc., all these are necessary, but appa- 
rently not sufficient, conditions for achieving social equality in educa- 
tion. This raises the whole problem of the relative influence exerted 
by the school, on the one hand, and by external and divergent non- 
school factors, on the other. Clearly, equality of school inputs has 
ceased to be a valid criterion; what really counts is the effects which 
these inputs have on bringing about equality of outputs .** 



* U.S. Bureau of the Census, “School Enrolment: October 1964”, Current 
Population Reports, Series P.20, No. 148 (Feb. 8, 1966). 

For a discussion on this point, see James S. Coleman, “The Concept of 
Equality of Educational Opportunity" in Equal Educational Opportunity, Harvard 
Educational Review, Harvard University Press, 1969. It is important to keep in 
mind Coleman’s point that equality of output “does not imply that all students’ 
achievements come to be identical, but only that the averages for two population 
groups that begin at different levels come to be identical. The diversity of individual 
scores could be as great as, or greater than, the diversity at grade 1". (p. 23). 
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ALTERNATIVE EDUCATIONAL STRATEGIES 



One can distinguish three theoretical approaches to an explanatory 
analysis of social disparities in educational participation: they may be 
labelled the cultural theory, the educational theory, and the structural 
theory. The first puts relatively more emphasis on the characteristics of 
the population before entering the educational system, such as the 
family pedagogical environment, i.e. the attitude towards education, 
the language spoken in the home and by the peer group, the education 
of the parents, etc. The second puts more emphasis on the school and 
teacher variables and could be called the optimistic theory, because it 
believes that the influence of the school could be increased in relation 
to that of the non-school external factors on which the other two theo- 
ries concentrate. Lastly, the structural theory lays emphasis on econo- 
mic and social constraints, and broadens the concept of the effects of 
education to include, for instance, the effects of education on jobs and 
on income.* 

Each of these three approaches is clearly a partial one, and a 
general theory would have to embrace them all. But there is little 
doubt that recent strategies aimed at equalizing educational opportuni- 
ties have been inspired mainly by the educational theory. The most 
important of these strategies are reviewed below. 

1. PRE-SCHOOL TRAINING 

Pre-school training has been in use, in one form or another, for 
some time. More recently, special programmes have been designed 
co-ordinating as much as possible this pre-school training with primary 
school in order to bring children into an appropriate educational envi- 
ronment before the start of compulsory education. One of the better 
known examples is “Head Start” adopted in the United States. This 
project 

* See, for example, Samuel Bowles, “Towards Equality of Educational Oppor- 
tunity ” in Equal Educational Opportunity, op. cit. 
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•• is designed to enrich the lives of children during the yer-.rs 
when they grow and learn most quickly - the years when they sue 
learning how to learn. Children of the poor generally reach school 
age lagging far behind their middle class contemporaries in their 
ability to perform and absorb in the classroom. The schools as 
they now exist fail to close this gap. Because the relative handicap 
of those children who start out behind remains almost constant, 
their actual lag in educational achievement grows greater through 
the school years. Head Start has rightly focused our attempts to 
ease this gap on the pre-school period of life. ” 

All such programmes are based on the assumption that the intel- 
ligence level, which is an important factor in determining school achie- 
vement, is not fixed genetically, but is responsive to environmental 
influences during the first formative years. In this connection, the 
effects of the Head Start programme are being evaluated thoroughly. 
Preliminary reports suggest that the programme has not yet proved 
as effective as had earlier been thought, and that, so far, its long- 
term effects have been slight. One of the early findings was that Head 
Start children appear to “fall back" after entering the regular school 
system. The reason for this is not yet clear, but it may be that non- 
Head Start children just “catch up". Research has shown that every 
child shows an initial spurt in aptitude when it first enters school, and 
it may be that in Head Start children this spurt manifests itself in the 
pre-sc'nool programme, while in non-Head Start children it appears in 
the regular classroom. However this may be, the fact remains that the 
findings are not yet conclusive, and that the whole problem of pre- 
school training is much more complicated and fraught with frustrations 
than was thought previously. 

The CERI Meeting in New York in January 1969 - which brought 
together some American and European groups working on this prob- 
lem - arrived at similar conclusions..* 



2. COMPENSATORY EDUCATION AT THE PRIMARY LEVEL 

With compensatory education, the emphasis shifts to the early 
years of schooling proper. Hero, the main effort is directed towards 
modifying traditional curricula and teaching methods as well as intro- 
ducing a range of educational supporting services so as to enable 
socially disadvantaged children to make contact with the outside com- 
munity In this connection, the importance of language development 
as a precondition for later school performance in all subjects is being 
increasingly stressed. 

In the United States, Title I of the 1965 Elementary and Secondary 
Education Act has provided very large funds to improve education in 
areas with large concentrations of children from low income groups, 
and the Follow Through Programme has been specially devised for suwh 

* See, American Experience on Educational Programmes for the Sods 1 v 
Disadvantaged, OECD-CERI, forthcoming. 
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